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“It’s a Simple Physical Law 
(The Story of Positive Capillarity) 


“ 


ATER will not flow up hill’—‘‘Water seeks its level” —these are common- 

places of human speech, yet there is a simple little test you can perform 

which will show you that, under proper conditions, water will rise above 
its level and will flow up hill. Then, when you remember that these conditions 
are present in concrete, you will see why water is such an enemy to concrete and 
waterproofing so absolutely a necessity. 


Place a fine glass tube in a glass of water and watch the water rise in the tube 
above the level of water in the glass. The smaller the tube, the higher the water 
will rise and the force that pulls it is known as positive capillarity. It is a peculiar 
action which always occurs when water is brought in contact with the opening of 
a small tube or other cavity. 


In concrete, no matter of what age, there are millions of 
tiny pores or cavities which, in the presence of water, act 
in exactly this way. It is this simple physical law which 
makes concrete a water-absorbent substance. And it is 
necessary in order to protect concrete used in construc’ 
tion to counteract this force which we know as positive 
capillarity. The pull which the tiny cavities exercise toward 
water will cause moisture to travel through concrete and 
even to rise to very considerable heights above the point 

of entrance. Just encorely ao shovel onel 


, , of water in a tube placed in a 
In making structural concrete permanently safe against glass of water will rise above 
. ; ; i the level in the glass. This is 
water, a waterproofing agent must be introduced into _ positive capillarity. 
every separate capillary of the mass. Truscon Water- 
proofing Paste Concentrated applied in the mixing water when concrete is 
made secures this desired result. It makes every pore or capillary in the concrete 
repellent to water instead of absorbent. Its use is both simple and inexpensive and 


it permanently preserves the appearance and the structural strength of concrete. 





This is No. 7 of a series of non- 
technical explanations prepared 


by R.A. Plumb, General Director 
of The Truscon Laboratories, cha 
on the necessity for integrally 

waterproofing all concrete used 

in building. General Director of 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


Write for free data on the practical uses of Truscon Waterproofing Paste Concentrated 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES = = DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES : ° FOREIGN TRADE DIVISION, NEW YORK 


TRUSCON 
Waterproofing Paste 
ONCENTRATE 
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“GARTH”, HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, ES9., 
' GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 


DESCRIPTION AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


HE McCracken house was built in 
ies and enlarged in 1926, and its 
“Garth.” “Garth” means a piece 
usually small, set aside or en- 


name 1s 
of ground, 
closed by a wall or other barrier. It is a 
modest name for a modest place. It is de- 
scriptive; and it is more easily explained 
than some selection such as Chatsworth or 
Haddon Hall. 

When the house was built there wasn't a 
notion of any possible future enlargement; 
in fact, such enlargement seemed impossi- 
ble. The property is one hundred feet wide 
by one hundred and seventy-five feet deep, 
the back, or north-west end of it—that part 
outside the garden wall—being a steep 
bank down to Kitchens Lane; and the 
problem was, whether the house could be 
enlarged without spoiling the garden. By 
making the old garage into the new work 
room, and digging the new garage into the 
unavailable bank, the Gordian knot was 
cut, and the apparent paradox achieved of 
ncreasing the size of the house without de- 
reasing the limited size of the grounds. To 
xplain the paradox is simple. That part of 
he land originally devoted to an automo- 
ile, namely, the garage and its road and 
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ARTHUR I. MEIGS 

turning space in front, was ceded to the 
owner in the form of the work room and 
living room, and the old road became the 
new service yard. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
and, while the first scheme was close knit 
enough, it was the pressure of the need to 
enlarge that put Mr. Automobile in his 
proper place, that is, almost underground, 
and forced him to move on his own wheels 
from the front to the back, for it should be 
mentioned that it is only necessary to go 
around one small adjacent property to get 
from entrance to garage, and thus is Mr. 
Automobile evicted from the occupancy of 
almost invaluable space. 

In presenting the McCracken house for 
the second time—for the house in its 
original form has been published far and 
wide—we are in the satisfactory situation 
of being able to present it without apol- 
ogy. It is complete. This being its tenth 
vear, it is not necessary to wait for things 
to grow, nor to explain how nice they 
will look after they have grown, and the 
house has settled into its place both within 
and without. 

Three main sub-divisions, outside of the 
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house itself, are apparent from the plan: 
the orchard, in front—which was a matter 
of necessity, since a building restriction 
keeps the house forty feet back from West- 
view Street—the garden, and the services. 
The servants are close by, but one doesn't 
feel them; and the services proper extend all 
the way from Westview Street to Kitchens 
Lane along the northeast side of the prop- 
erty. So effective is the protection of the 
front from Westview Street, by its orchard 
and hemlock hedges, that the only photo- 
graph of this aspect is the upper one shown 
on page 357, which was taken in winter 
on account of the impossibility of taking 
it at any other time. 

Coming to the other photograph on 
page 357, namely, “House from Kitchens 
Lane,’ we have an interesting example of 
beauty as a by-product, if there is any 
beauty in it. The design seems to drape it- 
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self over the hill like a garment, and to 
cling to its ground like a good fellow. But 
this wasn't an objective. It was a result. 
And a result of necessity. Originally, the 
house sat up above its garden some five feet. 
It had to, since it was snuggled down as 
low as it could get in the front—in fact, it 
had to be dug out a bit—and the garden 
slipped away below it whether it liked it 
or not. But when the alteration came, the 
house ran after its garden and caught up 
with it again—or rather caught down 
with it. Anyway, it caught it, and held it, 
almost in its lap. The living room and work 
room are part and parcel of it; on the same 
level, and connected by the two main win- 
dows, which make the garden a part of the 
rooms from within, and the rooms a part 
of the garden from without. 

But all this change of level wasn't be- 
cause somebody had been to Italy and had 
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PLAN OF HOUSE AS AT PRESENT 
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(ABOVE) VIEW OF HOUSE FROM WESTVIEW STREET 
(BELOW) VIEW OF HOUSE FROM KITCHENS LANE 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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FRONT GABLES 


“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esqa., GERMANTOWN, PA 
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FRONT CHIMNEY 
“GARTH”: HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW THROUGH DOOR INTO GARDEN LOOKING DOWN GRAPE ARBOR 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE: OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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WORK-ROOM BAY FROM OUTSIDE 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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GRAPE ROOM FROM GARDEN 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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GRAPE ROOM LOOKING OUT DOOR TOWARD FRONT 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esqg., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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GRAPE ROOM FROM DINING ROOM 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR &© MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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ESPALIER APPLE TREES IN BLOOM 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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BELVEDERE 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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CONSERVATORY LOOKING DOWN STEPS 
“GARTH”: HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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CONSERVATORY FROM LIVING ROOM 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esqa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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LIVING ROOM FIREPLACE 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN. Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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DOOR FROM LIVING ROOM TO WORK ROOM 


“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 


MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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LIVING ROOM WITH BROCADED SOFA 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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BIG WINDOW IN LIVING ROOM 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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WORK-ROOM FIREPLACE 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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WORK ROOM; DIPPING TANK 
“GARTH”; HOUSE OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, Esa., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE; OFFICE OF MELLOR & MEIGS, ARCHITECTS 
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there fallen in love with the darlingest 
house in the world, and one in which you 
went up and down steps; and so, therefore, 
if we ever build a house we must have one 
just like that whether the ground 1s as flat 
as the back of your hand or not. 

The change in level also gave birth to 
the conservatory. This conservatory had to 
be with a vengeance. There was no other 
way around. Situated 
as it 1S, it constitutes 
the connecting link 
in the house's center. 
Through it one has 
to pass whether one 
wants to or not. 
Therefore it is glori- 
fied. Glorified by be- 
ing made as simple as 
possible: fixed sash, 
flagstone floor, plas- 
ter walls. Turn the 
hose on, if one wants, 
to water the plants. 
Miss the plants and 
water the floor, and 
no damage done. 
Very satisfactory. 

Could this house 
have been built all at 
one time, just as it 
is, and have been sen- 
sible? We doubt it. 
Mystery enters. The 
ultimate outcome is fs | oe 
natural as the result Ei 
of two operations, 
and might have been 
forced as the result of one. We end up with 
a house most of which is on the first floor; 
not on purpose, but by accident, as it were. 
A big sprawling first-floor plan, with only 
three bedrooms above. All honor to such a 
restrained owner. There is so little cubic 
above the first floor that the gables and 
chimneys look like the ears of a jack rabbit 
sticking out from the briars. 

To ascend such a crescendo as from the 
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humble front door and hall through the 
conservatory to the well-fed living room, 
and thence tapering off, to the sound 
of muted strings, through the purposely 
untidy work room, tool shed and cir- 
cular stairs to garage, might give a metic- 
ulous critic a shock; but be that as it 
may, it accords with Ben Franklin's pre- 
cept in discussing his own tombstone; 
namely, that hed 
rather have future 
generations inquire 
“Why didn’t he have 
a finer one?” than 
“Why did he have 
such a fine one?” 

To describe in de- 
tail what 1s clearly 
shown by the plans 
and photographs is 
superfluous. It mat 
ters little to our pres- 
ent purpose to tell 
whether the brocaded 
sofa is bright yellow 
or pale pink; whether 
the stone work is of 
a ‘grayish yellowish 
cast with rough mor- 
tar joints’’; whether 
the floors are var 
nished with a trick 
varnish, or waxed to 
a “mellowed” tone 

Unfortunately, a 
story told by photo- 
graphs is incomplete 
Incomplete as to 
color; incomplete as to scale; incomplete as 
to heart and soul. Photographs are mar- 
velous for their mendacity. They can make a 
bad thing good, and are utterly incapable of 
true presentation of a good thing; so readers 
and beholders beware. Look sharp for your 
selves, and takenothing for granted. Remem 
ber the fate of the student in Samuel Butler : 
‘‘Erewhon,”’ who got plucked from colleg 
for ‘insufficient disregard of printed matter. 








HOUSE PLACEMENT AND USE OF GROUNDS 
BY ALBERT AYRTON FARNHAM 


sipE from poor design, nothing is more 
A detrimental to an architectural scheme 
than the improper placement of a house. It 
is of course impossible to set forth any 
definite rules and regulations to govern 
house placement and the arrangement of 
grounds, because each site has its own 
peculiar, individual problems. But there are 
certain fundamentals which can be applied 
to almost all problems, and certain things 
which experience has taught one to avoid. 

The utmost care should be taken in 


observing the topographical advantages of 


the ground if the house is to fit naturally on 
its site. One must study the orientation of 
the house with regard to its good views, 
the points of the compass, and the prevail- 
ing winds. The architect should have all of 
these necessary facts in hand before he starts 
work, so that he can make use of as many of 
the desirable qualities of his location as 
possible. They can best be brought into the 
office by the careful preparation of a topo- 
graphical map of contours dependent on the 
shape of the ground. As much useful data as 
possible should be accumulated on this, 
such as the kind, and condition of all 
trees, with their ground elevation, the out- 
croppings of rock, the water courses, and so 
forth. A visit to the ground with a contour 
map not only enables the architect to jot 
down other obvious factors, but to make 
his preliminary house location with a view 
to more careful development in the office. 
This concise information together with 
good photographs of salient points pro- 
vides an excellent working basis. 

In a general way, there are three types 
of sites—the small, restricted type from 
fifty to seventy-five foot frontage, the 
larger suburban lot of a hundred feet or 
more, and the country house of unlimited 
a reage 


SIZE, 


THE SMALL PROPERTY 

On the small property, much detailed 
data is not necessary because the architect ts 
more or less gov erned by the work that has 
already been done on adjoining properties. 
He is compelled to a great extent to follow 
existing conditions. Buildings placed on 
small lots, to be outstanding, must lend 
themselves to every opportunity the place 
affords. The building line has usually been 
already established, and the only oppor- 
tunity the architect has is to move his house 
farther back, or to place it off center 
laterally. 

At the present time there seems to be a 

tendency towards placing the house too far 
ek in the small lot community. If the 
architect moves his house back very far, it 
is apt to ruin the street vista unless his 
facade is narrow enough to assure proper 
transition between the frontage of existing 
adjoining buildings and his proposed build- 
ing frontage. Sufficient front lawn is im- 
perative if the house is to appear well in 
perspective from the street. Inasmuch as the 
vertical angle of vision is less than the 
horizontal, the house should, except in 
extreme cases, be at least as far back as its 
height. With all the commotion of present 
day motor-driven traffic, more and more 
people are living in the rear of their houses. 
The house acts as a buffer and a screen 
against the bustle and confusion of the 
street, providing more rest and quiet in 
the back. 

In order to reserve the greatest amount of 
space in the rear for living purposes, it is 
wise to make the garage either part of the 
house proper or close to the kitchen, so 
that as much space as possible can be 
reserved in the back for lawn and garden. 
On a small lot, room for turning a car takes 
up too much space. It is better to come in 
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direct from the street and back out. The 


architect can group his service with that of 


the adjoining property on one side by 


pulling his house away from the center of 


the lot and allowing more light and circu- 
lation on the living side, and at the same 
time provide room for screen planting to 
shut off his next door neighbor on the 
other side. 


THE LARGER SUBURBAN PROPERTY 


In larger suburban properties with greater 
frontage, the architect has more freedom in 
the placement of his house and arrangement 
of his grounds. Too often on places of this 
size the development is over-done. All the 
elements of a country estate cannot be 
crammed into a suburban property. With 
property of this size to build on, the design 
should begin on the inside and work out. It 
is very important that the layout of the 
house and grounds be designed together. 
Interior vistas in the living section of the 
house may be quite attractively terminated 
on some outside feature. Outside views 
from doors and windows can influence the 
design of the grounds. The shape of the ter- 
rain may control the ground plan of the 
house as well as the plan of the grounds. 
Too many houses are planned for flat 
areas and then built on uneven ground. In 
many cases this sort of stereotyped study 
causes a loss in money and most certainly 
a loss in ingenuity of design. Whether 
artificial or natural, the transition between 
house and grounds should be graceful and 
not stilted. 

Accessibility is a paramount factor in 
establishing the floor elevation of a house. 
Houses look best close to the ground, and 
two steps up are sufficient in entering. Gen- 
erally speaking, the higher or lower a floor 
level above the street, the farther back the 
house must be placed so that the grades can 
be kept as low as possible. If the floor level 
of a house is six feet above or below the 
level of the street, the house should be at 
least sixty feet back. For every foot lower, 


go back another ten feet. On steeply slop- 
ing lots, take up as much of the change in 
grade in floor levels and interior steps as 
possible, so that the rear terrace will re- 
quire the minimum amount of cut and fill. 
Avoid steep terraces, keeping them as near 
three feet in the horizontal to one vertical 
foot as possible. One terrace change in grade 
is usually enough between the house and 
the street. In houses several feet above the 
street, make the platform in front not less 
than twelve feet in an outward direction 
before rolling the grade to the street. Too 
narrow platforms cause an optical illusion, 
throwing the appearance of the house out 
of plumb. 

Try to keep the grades of drives within 
ten per cent, not only for looks, but to keep 
from skidding in icy weather. A lot must be 
large and the house at least a hundred feet 
from the street to afford a circular drive. 
Such drives on small properties take up too 
much room and do not compensate in 
appearance for the loss in grass area. The 
closer the house is to the street and the 
flatter the grade, the more direct should be 
the approach. Walks on steeply sloping 
ground look better swinging in from the 
corner with simple or compound curves to 
the house grade. By so doing the grades are 
made easier and the steps are not necessarily 
pulled together at one point. In the case of 
a house below the street level, a straight 
walk gives the house an appearance of being 
closer to the street sidewalk and usually 
gives occasion for a long flight of steps. 
There is hardly any excuse for an S curve in 
a drive or walk. In nearly every case it looks 
unnatural and stilted. 

The same service conditions involving 
economy of space rule on larger properties 
as well as in small ones. However, it 1: 
always possible to make enough swing 1n 
the drive so that a planting will screen 1 
from view. If the lot is sufficiently large, 
service court spacious enough to turn a Ca! 
in is desirable. The house, of course, wi! 
still be in close relation to the service proj 
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erty line, giving more room on the living 
side for lawns or garden. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 

The ideally located country house is out 
of sight of the entrance gate. It is seldom 
desirable to place it on the top of a hill 
unless the top forms a plateau of consider- 
able extent. The approach is very important. 
Swings in the drive are very desirable. As 
one nears the house, one may catch a 
glimpse of the building in the distance and 
lose it again. Never see just the legs of the 
house. The top is interesting but not the 
legs. Then as one nears the house, it sud- 
denly bursts into view and the whole per- 
spective is caught at once. It is always best 
to see the house for the first time on a rising 
grade rather than on a descending one. Do 
not let the drive come closer than twelve or 
fifteen feet from the house. There should be 
sufficient room for planting and especially 
for grass between it and the edge of the 
drive. Inasmuch as the vertical angle of 
vision is considerably less than the hori- 
zontal, the observer is able to get a better 
perspective by being forced to see it some 
distance away from the house. This short 
expanse of grass also gives enough contrast 
to bring out the mediums used in the con- 
struction of the house; in other words, the 
grass forms the canvas upon which the 
building is portrayed. 

Again, avoid steep terraces. They are 
thoroughly impractical and, because of the 
difficulty in upkeep, usually unsightly. 
Where changes in grade are extreme, it 1s 
sometimes better to build a wall and use 
planting at its base to form the transition in 
grade. In almost every case, a ' 
equalization of grades will enable the archi- 
tect to grade up naturally to his house. The 
trouble usually is that the architect does 


not consider the grades far enough away 
from the house. He should study his grades 
tor at least seventy-five feet in all directions 
so that his slopes will flow to and from the 
There are often too many jig-saw 


house. 





study of 
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terraces and banks, which create a spotty, 
nervous condition and distract the eye from 
the whole mass. If there is a good view, 
orient the house so that the living terrace 
commands it. Gardens are seldom put in 
front of a good view. When they are, they 
should be designed with the view as the 
terminus, and almost entirely evergreen in 
character. If the view is panoramic, break 
it up into a series of views by placing trees 
close up or in the distance, as the case 
may demand. It is more restful. 

In the country place where there is plenty 
of room, it is possible to place the house in 
such a way that flower gardens will not 
interfere with any view from the living 
terrace. One should never be able to see 
everything from one point. If the garden is 
to be made in direct connection with the 
house, it is better to take it off the dining 
room rather than the living room, because 
there are always periods during the growing 
season when the garden is somewhat un- 
sightly, unless with the aid of plenty of 
green-house facilities and a corps of gar- 
deners it is kept constantly in bloom. Fur- 
thermore, if it is strictly a flower garden 
with a small amount of grass, it becomes 
tiresome to live with. The most satisfactory 
close-up garden is composed mostly of grass 
and evergreen material, with the flower 
garden farther removed. 

Service is usually the bug-a-boo and 
stumbling block in the dev elopment of any 
place. In this motor-driven age there should 
be ample room provided for parking of cars. 
Of course the fore-court or turn at the 
entrance of the house should be of sufficient 
size to accommodate the number of cars 
that ordinarily come during the daily life 
of the place. But as most country places 
do more or less entertaining, the service 
court must be made ample enough to take 
care of extra car storage. It therefore be- 
hooves the architect in placing his house to 
arrange his service wing so that his service 
court will lie on an area as nearly level as 


possible. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. CARLTON B. SWIFT, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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Residence of Mrs. L. Russell, Pasadena, California 
H. E. RUSSELL, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Mrs. L. Russell, Pasadena, California 
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Residence of Mrs. L. Russell, Pasadena, California 
H. E. RUSSELL, ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Mrs. L. Russell, Pasadena, California 
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Residence of J. Averell Clark, Esq., Westbury, L. I. 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 
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Residence of J. Averell Clark, Esq., Westbury, L. I. 
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Residence of J. Averell Clark, Esq., Westbury, L. I. 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 
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Residence of J. Averell Clark, Esq., Westbury, L. I. 


PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 
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Residence of J. Averell Clark, Esq., Westbury, L. I. 
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Residence of Ralph H. Matthiessen, Esq., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


JAS. C. MACKENZIE, JR., ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Ralph H. Matthiessen, Esq., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


JAS. C. MACKENZIE, JR., ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Ralph H. Matthiessen, Esq., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
JAS. C. MACKENZIE, JR., ARCHITECT 
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Residence of Ralph H. Matthiessen, Esq., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


JAS. C. MACKENZIE, JR., ARCHITECT 
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THE FUTURE AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 


HE ACCOMPANYING Sketches and plans 
"edie the country house of 1938 but, 
inasmuch as all of the mechanical devices 
incorporated exist at the present time and 
since such a house fulfills more than any 
other type the needs of present-day people 
there is no reason why it could not be the 
country house of 1928. 

There are four important points to which 
a house can contribute for better, more com- 
plete living: health, comfort, service and 
beauty. A man should say before starting to 
build for himself: ‘‘Give me a place in 
which I can live most healthily, think most 
clearly, and rest most completely!”’ 

Man's requirements—the things that he 
should demand and expect from a house, 
have altered and increased enormously dur- 
ing the past century. So much is this the 
case that it would seem that his 1928 ideals 
cannot be attained through a house primar- 
ily designed for another century, another 
race, another climate. It is, perhaps, the 
chief contribution of modern architecture 
that it considers and meets these needs 
and ideals. So far, in America (with the 
exception of some houses by Frank Lloyd 
Wright) the only interpretation of mod- 
ernism in architecture has been to plaster 
so called modern decorations or tiling on 
Colonial, Tudor, Byzantine, or what-have- 
you designs. 

The people of today want more air, more 
light, and more convenience in their houses 
than any architecture of the past centuries 
has given them or is capable of giving them. 
\nd they want a beauty that meets the 
acsthetic standard and feeling of the twen- 
ticth century—the same aesthetic satis- 
faction that they get from their aeroplanes 
or from well designed automobiles, from all 
the improvements of these days that make 
their life more complete, more their own. 
The present day house should be the tool of 


man, his implement which helps him to 
grow and to live just as efficiently as his 
telephone, radio, and other machines help 
him to conquer distances. The house that 
belongs to a man who utilizes the apparatus 
and materials of his century, should express 
the same spirit which animates the exis- 
tence of the twentieth century individual. 

Transportation is a factor of increasing 
importance in influencing the location of a 
country house; dictating a change in its ex- 
pression that will be more complete than 
the evolution of city architecture. Trans- 
portation, by automobile, by rapid electric 
trains, by aeroplane—as with many other 
scientific inventions of recent date—has not 
yet been given an architectural expression. 

The modern country house architect is 
dealing with a type of design that is ina 
state of change and transition. The architect 
must provide for an elaborate apparatus of 
conveniences and diversions, he must use 
new modes of construction and appoint- 
ments and arrangements that meet the new 
needs and in doing so express the life and 
spirit of the day. 

Here are some of the details of such a 
house. Walls are constructed with columns 
and light slabs of concrete. Inner walls are 
lined with an insulation product to con- 
serve heat, faced with metal foil to create 
surfaces for the soft reflection of light. 
Lighting fixtures are here, sources of light 
that may flood or softly radiate the zones 
of activity. 

The bathroom is enclosed, in part, with a 
wall and roof of Vita Glass or Quartz-Lite 
to add the specially beneficial rays of the 
sun to customary bathing facilities. Simi- 
larly, there are glass walls and roofs to 
bring the health-giving sunlight to the 
exercise room. The bedroom, of small 
dimensions, is ventilated by scientific regu- 
lation of air. The kitchen and pantry are 
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lined with Vitrolite. Floors are of cork, 
sponge rubber and cement depending upon 
the demands of porch, living rooms or pas- 
sageway. 

Countless mechanical conveniences add 
to the ease of living and conduct of house- 
keeping. Windows with steel frames are 
wide and comprehend the adjoining land- 
scape, with horizontal muntins that do not 
obstruct the sweep of vision. Windows of 
houses of today, as Arnold Bennett says, are 
“little more than glazed holes in walls.”’ 

Not of the least importance is the study 
of house and garden layout so as to create a 
picture from the air as well as from the 
ground approaches. 

The ground floor plan contains: A large 
living room, with windows placed in such 
a manner as to give ample light and vistas 
and also ample wall space (1). Collapsible 
screens for a bay or dining recess (2). The 
hall with an electric lift (3). A terrace, cov- 
ered with sponge rubber, and so equipped 
that it can be screened at will (5). 

The paved and wall enclosed garden is a 
transition between the house and nature, a 
sort of wide open air room (18). The walls 
pivot in parts and shelter from the wind. A 
stair leads to the aeroplane runway (14). 
A covered waiting space for automobiles, 
where guests may alight and enter the house 
through (18). Two car garage (6). Store 
room and stairs down to boiler room, pump 
room, and electric plant, all of which are 
below grade, under the service wing (7). 
Pantry (8). Kitchen (9). Servants’ dining 
room (10). Stairs leading up to four ser- 
vants’ rooms (13). Sheltered service court 
(12). Under part of ramp leading to landing 
platform (20). Swimming pool (17). 


SECOND AND THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


When one arrives by aeroplane one goes 
through the hangar directly into a hall and 
into the guest washroom (9) which is 
equipped with gasoline faucets to remove 
grease and oil. 

The main part of this floor is taken up by 
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four combination bed and study rooms for 
the children and guests. Across the corri- 
dor (8), is a wide recess for breakfast. (3) is 
a bathroom of unusual size (8’x11’) and ad- 
joining it is the exercise room with a diving 
board, allowing one to plunge into the 
swimming pool below. Then leading from 
this small ‘‘gym”’ there is a violet ray glass 
porch containing two cots. 

The rest of the floor is devoted to the 
service Wing containing two rooms for the 
cook and chauffeur. 

The top floor is divided into Lady's sit- 
ting room (1), Man's study (2), Master bed- 
room (3), Bathroom with cot beneath ultra 
violet glass, also equipped with a violet ray 
machine (4), Open terrace (6). The stair- 
way (7) leads to the roof and to the tower 
which contains meteorological instruments 

1. The house is to be constructed of con- 
crete. 

Melted snow and rain will run down 

from the roof to the ground through 

special pipes. 

The outside floor covering is to be 

sponge rubber. 

4. The house is to be heated by pipes 
running the full length of the room and 
in plain view. No fireplaces. 

The house is to be lighted by refracting 
surfaces, the walls acting as reflectors, 
or there are to be rows of glass with 
lights behind them. 

6. The ventilation throughout the house 
is to be artificial. 

7. The windows are to be spaced so that 
there will be large window spaces, 
with equally large spaces of wall. 

8. The downstairs hall connects with the 
roof tower containing meteorological 
instruments, wind direction and force 
indicator. 

g. The glass porches are to be equipped 
with ultra violet ray lamps. 

10. There is to be an electric lift running 
through the house. 

11. The hangar doors are to rest one-halt 
on the floor. 
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The two family country house has 
advantages, such as economy in con- 
struction and more space for landscape 
treatment. The house illustrated 15 
one suited to individuals of limited 
means. Its construction involves the 
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use of concrete columns with four-inch 
panels of brick, the panels being plas- 
tered on the outside with a single ap- 
plication of cement. Interior walls 
are insulated. The house is placed 
with a definite relation to the direction 


== 


of the sun, that is, sunlight is avail- 
able in all rooms at some time through- 
put the day. 
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“ MOUNTAIN HOUSE OF MISS ANN EVANS, NEAR DENVER, COLORADO 
BURNHAM HOYT, ARCHITECT gg 
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MOUNTAIN HOUSE OF MISS ANN EVANS, NEAR DENVER, COLORADO 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. ALICE CLARKE MEYERS, SANTA FE, N. M. 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. ALICE CLARKE MEYERS, SANTA FE, N. M. 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN DETAIL 
ESTATE OF HENRY J. S. HALL, ESQ., SMITHTOWN, L. I. 
RUTH DEAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Photo, Amemiya 
GARDEN AND WORKING DRAWINGS OF SHELTER 
ESTATE OF HENRY J. S. HALL, ESQ., SMITHTOWN, L. I. 
RUTH DEAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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PLOT PLAN 
ESTATE OF HENRY J. S. HALL, ESQ., SMITHTOWN, L. L. 
RUTH DEAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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PERGOLA ON A HILLSIDE 
GARDEN OF THE DUKE DI BRONTE, TAORMINA 
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RESIDENCE OF ROBERT S. CHAPIN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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Photo, Nyholm 
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RESIDENCE OF ROBERT S. CHAPIN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF ROBERT S. CHAPIN, ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF DR. HENRY D. CHAPIN, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
PENROSE V. STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. NORTON DOWNS, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA 


Photo, Ph. B. Wallace 


ROBERT R. MCGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. NORTON DOWNS, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA 
ROBERT R. MCGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. NORTON DOWNS, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA 
ROBERT R. MCGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF CHARLES E. HIRES, JR., ESQ., WYNNEWOOD, PA. 
EDWARDS & HOFFMAN, ARCHITECTS 
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STAIRWAY AND HALL 
RESIDENCE OF CHARLES E. HIRES, JR., ESQ., WYNNEWOOD, PA 
EDWARDS & HOFFMAN, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR HALL AND STAIR LANDING 
RESIDENCE OF CHARLES E. HIRES, JR., ESQ., WYNNEWOOD, PA. 
EDWARDS @ HOFFMAN, ARCHITECTS 
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FRONT FACADE 
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LIVING ROOM MANTEL 
RESIDENCE OF CHARLES E. HIRES, JR., ESQ., WYNNEWOOD, PA. 
EDWARDS & HOFFMAN, ARCHITECTS 








THE VOICE 


that finds a welcome in the 


WILDERNESS 


The wilderness of the consumer 
market is full of buyers. Buyers 
ready to listen to helpful facts 
about useful products. Facts that 


point like sign-posts to quality. 


Maddock’s faet- filled national 
advertising is giving people a 
new conception ‘ water 


closet. It is turning the spotlight 


on a finer, more sanitary toilet 
—the Improved Madera — and 
its beautiful companion piece, 


the Madbury lavatory. 


You can safely specify the 
Improved Madera and the 
Madbury for every installation— 
large or small. Your clients will 
know and welcome them for 


their outstanding superiorities. 


THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS CO., Trenton, New Jersey 





MADDOCKS /mproved, 





MADERA 
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NOTES IN BRIEF 


DETROIT ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 

The sixth annual Architectural exhibition of The 
Thumb Tack Club of Detroit is announced for Decem- 
ber 3rd to oth, inclusive. The showing of drawings, 
models, and allied arts will be made in the new Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Architects evervwhere are invited to 
submit material of a distinguished character. A represen- 
tative selection of notable exhibits will be published 
in the vearbook of the 
Society. 

Further information to 
guide exhibitors and entry 
blanks may be obtained from 
the Secretary of The Thumb 
TackClub, 615 Stevens Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan. 


ART IN DENVER 

The “City Club” of Den- 
ver sponsors the award of a 
medal, from time to time, 
for ‘‘distinctive achievement 
in the Fine Arts of Denver.”’ 
The medal design by Arnold 
Ronnebeck, a local sculptor, 
is distinctly American, as 


opposed to conventional 


Greek, and was chosen be- 


Ee 
ibe. 
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cause it seemed to typify 
modern western civilization. 
It is an adaptation of Pueblo 


Indian symbolism. See 
illustration on page 156 
The City Club organiza- 
tion has been in existence 
but five vears and has already } 
done work of major propor- 
tions in the interest of art 
and public affairs in Denver. 
Their latest contribution is 
the publication of a sixty 
page booklet on “‘Art in Denver.” This bulletin is 
thoroughly illustrated,—not with dead objects of 


POSTER DESIGNED 


museum provenance, but with sculpture of their banks, 
mural decorations and stained glass in their churches and 
civic buildings. ‘‘Distinctive Denver homes’’, mountain 
homes, country clubs and the architecture of the business 
district are represented by over twenty halftone illustra- 
tions interspersed throughout the book. A chapter is 
devoted to the Activities of the Municipal Art Com- 
mission, and space is given to Denver City plan. 


CHICAGO OWN YOUR HOME EXPOSITION 


A change will be made in the annual ‘“‘Own Your 
Home" Exposition which in previous years was held 
in the Coliseum under the auspices of The Chicago 
Real Estate Board and with the directing advice of archi- 
tects. A suburban site has been selected for the exposition 
which will be patterned after the Indoor and Outdoor 
Expositions held for many years in Europe. It is proposed 
to lay out an area of several acres so as to create striking 
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effects with the home idea paramount. Pierre Blouke, 
Philip B. Maher and Ralph E. Stoezel are the selected 
architects to direct the Exposition plan. 


oh 
Ri) 


An entrance to the Exposition Court will be throu 
arched gateways on Michigan Avenue, leading on to 4 


garden court two hundred feet wide. Around this 


expanse c‘ lawn and flower beds, ornamented with 
pools and fountains, will be grouped twenty-five ful 
$size homes, the arc hitecture 
and color of which have 
been worked out to combine 
In a spectacular way with 
the park on which the 
face. The houses inside as 
well as outside will con 
stitute exhibits. Various 
kinds of building materials 
will be emploved so that 
visitors may judge of their 
advantages or disadvantages 
The Exposition is als 
planned to show the possi- 
bilities of home life in the 
industrial citv of Chicag 
where the problem of hous 
ing the rapidly increasing 
population has become pa: 
ticularly acute . 
The Exposition will 
held in the spring instead 
in March—the dates dete: 
mined are April 17 to Ma 


Pi. 19g2y 


ARCHITECTURAI 
LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK EXPCSITION 
The Architectural at 
Allied Arts Exposition w 


heed ~ 
be held in the Grand Centr: 


Palace, New York Cin 
April 15-27, 1929. This exposition is held unde: 
auspices of The Architectural League of New York 
with the endorsement of The Societv of Beaux-Arts 
Architects and The New York Building Congress 
Exhibits will feature Architecture, Mural Painting 
Sculpture, Arts and Crafts, Interior Decoration, Building 
Materials and Household Appliances 
hibicors may write to Mr. Harvey Wiley Corbett, The 
Architectural League of New York, 115 East got 


New York Citv. 


Prospective ex 


CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR POSTERS 


An exhibit of American and foreign posters submitte 
in the Chicago World's Fair $4,000 contest 
official centennial poster is now shown at the Art Inst 
tute of Chicago and may be available for loan by rch 
tectural societies and chapters of the Institute in con 
junction with a showing of preliminary plans of the 1933 
Chicago Fair. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Robert B. H 
Director of The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Styles and Sizes 


y BEAUTY 


Available at dealen 
HOME COMFORT y/ for CONVENIENCE 


5 Standardized Quantity Production for ECONOMY 


Andersen Distinctive Features 


1) 


QQ 


T 


Sita os. 


) Detailed and con- 
tructed to merit 
irchitects’ criti- 
al approval 
se¢nuine, clear 
Vhite Pine sills 
and casings. 


Exclusive, 
tented weather- 
tight features. 
-erfect mill work- 
p-—-absolute 
ccuracy and 
u formiuty. 


A window or door 
fra type and 
for every 
hitectural 


6) 


7) 


8) 


o 


The only stand- 
ardized frame ade- 
quately designed 
for wide blind- 
stop extensions, 
permitting the use 
of narrow outside 
casings. 
Nationally distrib 
uted. 
Dependable 
because guaran- 
teed by a reliable 
manufacturer. 
Equipped = exclu- 
sively with the 
new patented, 
noiseless, fric- 
tion-reducing 
Andersen pulleys 


2ee Sweet's Architectural Catalog, page 
B 1160 for frames, page B 1785 for pulleys 


\NDERSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Box 4111, Bayport, Minnesota 


| 
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get 


A Frame for Every 
Kind of Building 











you Specify 
you are sure to 
frames that will last 


and make Satisfied Clients 


We have been making Ander- 
sen Frames* for twenty-three years 
and have yet to find one that needs 
repairing. 

Every Andersen Frame sill and 
casing, the parts exposed to weather 
punishment, are made of guaran- 
teed genuine, soft white pine—the 
wood that will still be sound after 
a hundred years of weather. 

Each part of every frame is 


milled from seasoned lumber to 
hair line accuracy so that all 
joints are tight and sash fit snugly 
and work smoothly. Moreover 
you can adapt these stock frames 
to the best architectural effects. 

For these reasons we are certain 
that when you specify Andersen 
Frames we will be making new 
friends and you will be sure of 
satisfied clients. 


*The Andersen Trade Mark is on every frame. 





FRAMES 
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(| Andersen Catalog No. 300— 
Complete, detailed information 
for the drafting room and specifi- 
cation writer. 


ainda natin 


] A sample of the new, noiseless, friction- 


less Andersen pulley. 
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FLORIDA ROUND TABLE 
The Florida Chapter of The American Institute of 
Architects, and Florida Association of Architects have 
launched a local professional publication called the 
Round Table to feature the activities of practising archi- 
tects in the State of Florida. 


CHICAGO TOWER TO BE BRACED 

The seventy-five story Tower Building to be erected in 
Chicago will be windbraced to resist swaying in severe 
storms. It is estimated that the special construction 
will reduce the sway of the skyscraper to approximately 
nine inches in the face of a storm of 80-mile velocity. One 
seventh of the 86,000 tons of structural steel will be de- 
voted to bracing. An 80-mile wind develops a pressure of 
26.6 pounds a square foot, which makes it 
desirable that the structural resistance be 
four or five times as great to insure 
safety. The theoretical deflection of 
the Woolworth tower under simi- 
lar pressure, would be 7.7 
inches, or a total vibration 
amplitude or sway of 15.4 
inches. 

CALIFORNIA ARCHI- 

TECTS ORGANIZE 

A movement is now under 
way in California to adver- 
tise the architect. A State 
Association of California 
architects was organized dur- 
ing the past summer with an 
opening meeting in San Francisco, 
October 5th. The group is intended 
to include all wide-awake, interested 
and active architects who see value in co- 
ordinated effort both for self protection 
and for aggressive awakening of interest 
by the public in thefunctions of the archi- 
tect. In their declaration of purpose “‘the 
public will be informed of the value of an architect's ser- 
vices and the significance of his title ‘architect’ in Cali- 
fornia. With the public welfare in mind, througheducation 
and publicity, the Association will secure for the archi- 
tects that recognition towhich the profession is entitled.” 
They further state that ‘the Association is arranging to 
employ attorneys who will study the State Law of 
California’’ with a view to urging the more strict 
observance of the rights of registered architects. 


COLLAPSE OF CHARLEMAGNE’S TOWER 
The Tower of Charlemagne in Rouen, France, col- 
lapsed by slow degrees in a manner 
similar to the fall of the Campanile 
of Venice. Warning of the destruc- 












FINE ARTS MEDAL, CITY CLUB 
OF DENVER, COLO. 


DESIGNED BY ARNOLD RONNEBECK 










PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SAFETY POSTER COMPETITION 
The Building Trades Employers’ Association of the 
City cf New York announces a Safety Poster Competi- 
tion for draftsmen and artists. Cash prizes range from $25 
to $400. Information may be obtained from William G 
Wheeler, Executive Secretary, Building Trades Employ- 
ers’ Association, 2 Park Avenue, New York. 


A COMPETITION IN GOOD HOMES 
Four awards are being offered by the College Hill 
Improvement Co. of Dayton, Ohio, for the best homes in 
College Hill started between May 1, 1928, and May 1, 
1929, and completed by September 1, 1929. Every home 
built in College Hill during this period will be auto- 
matically entered in the competition. The first prize 
offered is for $2000; second, $1500; third, 
$1000; fourth, $500. Each prize is to be 
divided fifty percent to the architect 
and fifty percent to the builder. 
The term ‘‘architect’’ means the 
individual, firm or Corporation, 
producing the plans, as evi 
denced by the name on the 
plans. The term “‘builder”’ 
means the individual, firm or 
corporation having title to 
the property at the time of 
construction. The names of 
the architect and builder 
must be shown, in some per- 
manent manner, ineach home 
qualifying inthecompetition 
but this evidence shall not be 
disclosed to the Committee of 
Awards either before or during the 
time of judging. The Dayton Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
will assist in the selection of the Com 
mittee of Awards, to be composed of 
three recognized authorities, all non 
residents of Dayton. In the judging of 
the homes architecture will rate at a total of fifty 
points, twenty-five to the elevations and twenty-five 
to the floor plans. Fifty points will also be given to 
construction; twenty-five to apply to materials and 
twenty-five to workmanship. The cost of the homes 
will not be disclosed to the Committee and therefore 
will have no direct bearing on the decision. Awards will 
be announced and paid by October 1, 1929. Members ot 
the company conducting the competition are not eligibl 
for prizes. The purpose of the competition as stated by 
the company is to encourage the two vital elements 11 
home construction, the architect and the builder, to join 
forces in the production of homes 
of such sterling character that the) 
are at once sound investments and 
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from the company, Suite 113: 
Third National Building, Dayton 
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FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


State Library, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Constructed of 
Bethel White 


Granite 





SERVICE IS MOST ESSENTIAL 


IN THE USE OF GRANITE 


Architects are entitled to expect 
the utmost in the expression of 
their ideas. This means proper 
material, service in design, skill 
in manufacturing and high qual 
ity of workmanship. And above 
all, prompt deliveries. 


WOODBURY GRANITE CO. INC. 


WOODBURY GRAY — BETHEL WHITE 


BURLINGTON , VERMONT 
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NEWS OF THE FIELD 


Aut BusiNgEss of the C. A. Dunham Co., manufacturers 
of the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System, in 
the United Kingdom and certain countries of Europe is 
being handled by the C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd. of the 
United Kingdom, with offices and warehouse at 18 St. 
Thomas Street, London. Mr. A. J. Assheton, who has 
been in charge of the London Sales Office operating under 
the C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd. of Canada, has been made 
the managing director of the new company. 


THe ARCHITECTURAL LeEaGuE of New York is now cen- 
tering its efforts, with the endorsement of the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects and the New York Building 
Congress, to assemble the third large Architectural and 
Allied Arts Exposition. The exposition will be held in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, from April 15 to 
April 27 of the coming year. Architecture, sculpture, 
mural painting, landscape architecture, interior and ex- 
terior decoration, crafts, contemporary American art, 
building materials and equipment will be embraced by 
the exposition. Mr. Kenneth M. Murchison, president 
of the Architectural League, New York, says that the 
exposition will offer many illustrations covering the 
field of professional and industrial performance relating 
to the design and execution of public and private build- 
ings. It will present, in complete detail, a picture of the 
progress of Architecture and the Allied Arts in the 
twentieth century, according to Mr. Murchison. He 
states that the aim will be to make the entire ensemble 
inspirational, practical and useful. Conferences during 
the exposition will be held at the Grand Central Palace 
and at the League House, 115 East Fortieth Street, where 
open house will be held during the exposition. Mr. 
Murchison is chairman of the reception committee; Mr. 
Harvey Wiley Corbett of New York, chairman of the 
general exposition committee; Mr. Robert W. De Forest, 
chairman of the honorary committee. Prospectus and 
detailed information may be obtained from che Archi- 
tectural and Allied Arts Exposition, 105 West 4oth 
Street, New York. 


Cuicaco, during the five years ending October 1, 1928, 
has done $1,698,506,000 worth of building, according to 
published real estate reports from that city. This sum 
is $400,000,000 greater than Chicago's building volume 
tor the previous ten years, the decade from October 1, 
1913, to October 1, 1923. The report further states that 
Chicago's volume for the five year period ending this 
October exceeds by more than $100,000,000 the record 
for thirteen important middle western cities for the 
years 1925, 1926, 1927. 


Tue Lincotn Evectric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the opening of a San Francisco office at 533 
Market Street in charge of Mr. W. S. Stewart. A com- 
plete stock of ‘‘Linc-Weld’’ Motors and ‘*Stable-Arc’’ 
Welders and Arc Welding Supplies is being carried. 
Mr. L. P. Henderson, formerly of the Chicago office, has 
been transferred and put in charge of the Minneapolis 
district. 
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AMERICAN CERAMIC ExposiTION in Connection with the 
thirty-first annual convention of American Ceram 
Society will be held in 1929 in Exhibition Hall, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, from February 4 to February g inclusive 
Several trade associations in the ceramic field, in additior 
to American Ceramic Society, will meet at the same time 
in Chicago, resulting in an aggregate attendance of 
several thousand delegates. Exhibits will be of all 
types of manufactured ceramic products made of glass, 
enamel, pottery, clay, etc. The week of the exposition 
and convention will be nationally known as American 
Ceramic Week. The purpose of the exposition is to 
create a better appreciation of the value, permanence, 
attractiveness, and usefulness of American ceramic 
products, thus increasing their use and benefiting those 
connected with the industry. The exposition, moreover, 
will be a testimonial to American Ceramic Society 
through whose agency valuable contributions to the 
science and technology of ceramics have been made 
Correspondence to American Ceramic Exposition should 
be addressed to American Ceramic Society, Chicago 
Section, 37 West Van Buren Street, Room 415, Chicago 


B. K. Breep, who for four years has been Divisional 
Engineer for the Underwriters’ Laboratories in charge ot 
domestic and industrial oil burning has resigned to join 
the Architectural Department of the Preferred Utilities 
Company. His entire time will be devoted to aiding 
architects, engineers and builders in planning and laving 
out oil burning systems using Ray or Hart Oil Burners 


THe W. B. Connor Co., INnc., with its subsidiary 
division, the General Air Filters Corporation, i; now 
almest completely installed in its new plant recently 
acquired in Lincoln Park, New Jersey. The transfer 
from the old plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., was finished 
entirely by the end of September. Growth of business 
and expansion of manufacturing activities to include 
several new products made necessary the change to 
larger quarters. In this new plant will be carried on the 
manufacturing of all the products of the two companies 
which include air cleaning and conditioning equipment, 
steam traps, and the new Dubus Pump for viscous 
liquids. The New York office at 369 Lexington Ave. will 
continue to function as a sales office while the executive 
headquarters will be established at the new plant. 


BETTER BUILDING is a fundamental. This was stressed 
at a recent construction round table where representatives 
of the Architectural Record met with representatives of 
building trade journals and editors of Forbes. The con- 
ference discussed the importance of construction in the 
economic scheme, the urgency for its steady and efficient 
functioning, the stimulus on nearly every occupation of 
building activity, and the need of stabilizing construc- 
tion as a preliminary for co-ordinating industrial lite 
Forbes has formulated an editorial program to analyz 
the present aspect of the construction industry for its 
readers and those interested in the most vital and 
responsive part of American life. Representatives of 
nineteen journals attended the conference. 
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Indoor Sunlight 
Sells the Building 





HE dark, dismal house with its blank walls 

has gone. Bright, healthy rooms and friendly 
exteriors have come to stay. More and larger 
windows is the verdict of architects and builders 
and thousands of lovely old residences are now 
being modernized with the addition of sun- 
porches and the generous use of windows from 
basement to attic to bring in the sunlight. 


In the improvement of living conditions 
“A-W-G" CLEAR-VISION Window 
Glass has played an important part. 
Its tensile strength, its freedom from 
defects and its uniform flatness have 
made it the preference of architects and 


builders for more than a quarter of a century. 
It will enhance the appearance of any building 
in which it is used. 
Send for This Book 
This beautifully colored 24-page book, ““The 
Sunny Side of the House,” will be sent you en- 


tirely without cost or obligation. It has been 
prepared by the AMERICAN WINDOW 


GLASS COMPANY to help you in developing 


new business. It will act as your fol- 
low-up in bringing in the customers 
that ““A-W-G” national advertising 
has interested. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. P 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer of Window Glass and maker of QUARTZ-LITE, 
the Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 


1642 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


tlemen: . 
; ; Name 
Please send me without cost or 
gation, my copy of ‘“The Sunny re 
City 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Street 


State Business 


~* de of the House’. 
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CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


From the records of F. W. 


Statistical Division. 


DODGE CORPORATION, 


The figures cover the 37 states east 


of the Rocky Mountains and represent about 91 per cent. 


of the country’s construction volume. 


First Eight Months 1928 


Classification 
Commercial Buildings 
Educational Buildings 
Hospitals and Institutions 
Industrial Buildings 
Military and Naval Buildings 
Public Buildings 
Religious and Memorial Buildings 
Residential Buildings 


Social an ecreational Projects 
Social and R t | Project 


Total building 
Public Works and Utilities 


Total construction 


Total construction, first eight 
months, 1927 


Contracts ~ Millions of Dollars per Month. 


TOTAL CONTRACTS 


Number of 


Projects 
16,316 
3,631 
742 
3,954 
128 
oFe 
1,814 
97,607 
1,942 


126,926 
13,472 


140,398 


124,( 


SSSR 


)17 


LG 


Valuation 
$622,129,500 
273,510,900 
89,462,600 
381,438,500 
9,501,400 
42,413,800 
96,815,800 
1,973,269,800 
159,929,000 


$3,648,471,300 
896,798,800 


$4,545 ,270,100 


4,274,871,100 


PLANNED BY ARCHITECTS 
Number of Per cent. 
Projects Valuation of Total 


7 apt $488,212,400 78% 
2,939 262,566,000 96% 
553 ,010,900 94°% 
5420 236,490 35% 
,845,000 30'% 

3,428,800 91° 

39,173,100 92% 

800,600 645% 

390,600 90% 


663,800 69% 


26 


,170,800 hy 


,834,600 §6'% 


509,500 





Contracts ~ Millions of Dollars per Month 


1928 


General Trend of Building and Engineering Construction 
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